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10,000,000 workers hitherto unprovided for,” in 
other words, that one-fourth of the population of 
the United Kingdom are workers (not of the 
lowest class) who have not hitherto “ provided 
for ” themselves in sickness. He ignores the 
multitude of members of unregistered friendly 
societies, and of other persons who have hitherto 
provided for themselves in sickness to their own 
satisfaction. The authors of the book have fallen 
into the same error (see p. 98). 

The Bill, which is now an Act, was introduced 
without that patient and systematic inquiry into 
facts which ought to have preceded a measure 
so comprehensive; its defects were hastily patched 
up from day to day as they were brought to light, 
vital alterations were made in its very last stages, 
and it is being over-hastily brought into operation. 
As an almost necessary consequence of this haste, 
the Act is probably one of the most complicated 
and perplexing statutes ever passed. 

Mr. Lloyd George is therefore right in com¬ 
mending this book to all who wish to bear their 
share in working out the scheme of the Act, and 
it will also be useful to those who are compelled 
to work out that scheme, whether they wish to do 
so or not. He says truly that the authors have 
collected a mass of information, which cannot fail 
to be of value. When it is remembered that the 
Act only became law on December 16, 1911, 
immense credit is due to them for their industry 
and insight. They have cited nearly three hun¬ 
dred law cases, and have shrewdly and acutely 
commented upon each section of the Act. The 
preliminary chapters are clearly written and full 
of interest. In one of them the financial side of 
the Act is discussed and vindicated. A scientific 
journal cannot but take note of the manner in 
which science has been misused in support of the 
Act. Eminent actuaries have made calculations 
based upon the unverified hypothesis that the 
probable experience under compulsory insurance 
may be deduced from that under voluntary insur¬ 
ance ; and have held that by the manipulation of 
reserves you can remedy the inherent error of 
charging a uniform contribution for a varying risk. 

Unforeseen and dangerous consequences may 
follow if certain sections of the Act become opera¬ 
tive. For example, Section 63 (4) directs that the 
“average expectation of sickness” is to be “cal¬ 
culated in accordance with the tables prepared by 
the Insurance Commissioners for the purpose of 
valuations,” and that if in any place the actual 
amount of sickness is 10 per cent, more than that 
assumed average, the local authorities, the water 
companies, and the owners of land are to be 
mulcted in that excess. If the tables to be pre¬ 
pared by the commissioners should be based upon 
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the same unverified hypothesis as those upon 
which the Act has been framed, this section may 
result in great mischief and wrong. 

The disregard shown in the Act to the just 
claims of the medical profession is another grave 
defect in it from the scientific point of view. 

Some slight errors in the book are to be noted. 
At p. 163 “periods” should be “persons.” At 
page 186, “Registrar-General” should be “chief 
registrar.” The index is not sufficiently copious. 

JAEKEL’S CLASSIFICATION OF 
VERTEBRATES. 

Die Wirbeltiere. Eine Uebersicht Tiber die fossilen 
und lebenden Potmen. By Prof. Otto Jaekel. 
Pp. viii + 252. (Berlin: Gebriider Borntraeger, 
1911.) Price .10 mk. 60 pfg. 

N this volume, which is apparently intended to 
be a text-book for students, the author further 
exemplifies his distinctly original views—some of 
which have been previously mentioned in Nature 
—with regard to the taxonomy and phylogeny of 
vertebrates. In the preface he tells us that par¬ 
ticular attention has been directed to the illustra¬ 
tions, as a good figure, in his opinion, is worth 
half-a-score pages of descriptive text. On the 
selection and execution of these text-figures, Dr. 
Jaekel may be cordially congratulated, as they 
are a long way above the average of those to be 
found in the great majority of text-books, and 
thus serve in great degree to justify the aforesaid 
assertion, and likewise render his work highly 
useful to students and teachers, whether his views 
on classification be accepted in their entirety or no. 

The first sixteen pages of the volume are 
devoted to a general discussion of the classifica¬ 
tion of vertebrates—a term which Dr. Jaekel uses 
in the same sense as the chordates of other 
writers—with special reference to the taxonomic 
position of the tunicates ; this introductory section 
concluding with a table of geological horizons. 
The rest of the book is devoted to a systematic 
survey of the various groups. Dr, Jaekel divides 
the Vetebrata into three “ Unterstamme,” or sub¬ 
kingdoms; namely, Protetrapoda, Eotetrapoda, 
and Tetrapoda. The first includes tunicates 
alone; the second comprises fishes, in the widest 
sense of that term; while in the third are grouped 
the whole of the remaining vertebrates. As 
regards the Eotetrapoda, it must suffice to men¬ 
tion that this is divided into three classes: (1) 
Malacostomata, which includes as sub-classes the 
extinct pterichthyds and cephalaspids, and the 
existing lampreys and lancelets; (2) Hypostomata, 
embracing the Palasozoic placoderms, and the 
living sturgeons, chimaeroids, and selachians; and 
(3) Teleostomata, with all the more typical fishes. 
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As regards the Tetrapoda, the most striking' 
innovation is the interpolation of the class “ Para- 
theria ” between Aves and Mammalia, as origin¬ 
ally proposed by the author in the Zoologischcr 
Anzeiger for 1910 (vol. xxxvi., pp. 113-124). At 
the risk of repeating what has been already men¬ 
tioned in this journal, it is advisable to remind 
our readers that this group is taken to include 
therapsidans (as represented by the African Tri- 
assic Lycosaurus and its relatives), chelonians, 
typical anomodonts (Dicynodon, etc.), thcrio- 
donts, and monotremes. Such, it should be men¬ 
tioned, is the classification given in the table of 
contents, although in the text vve find some 
departure from this, the Therapsidi there forming 
a “ Hauptordnung,” with the Testudinata and 
Anomodontii as “ Nebenordnungen,” while the 
Theriodonti constitute a second Hauptordnung, 
with the Monotremati as a Nebenordnung. 

To recapitulate the characters on which the 
author relies as a reason for including such 
diverse types as chelonians and monotremes in a 
single class would occupy too much space; but 
it may be questioned whether any of these are 
really sufficiently important to justify such a 
sweeping change. Clearly neither the production 
of young by means of eggs nor the formation of 
secondary noses by means of an under-roofing of 
the palate comes under this category; while such 
features as a depressed and small-brained skull, 
large and lateral eyes, certain points connected 
with the dentition, and the structure of the occi¬ 
pital condyle or condyles are of little or no im¬ 
portance. Similarly, the constancy of the 
phalangeal formula (except when it has been 
specially modified, as in turtles) throughout the 
group can scarcely be regarded as more than an 
inheritance of a common archaic feature. On the 
other hand, the author allows no value to the 
possession by monotremes of hair and certain 
other mammalian features (exclusive of warm 
blood, which may be regarded as a secondary 
character). Accordingly, while giving full credit 
to Dr. Jaekel for his careful and painstaking 
investigations, we are not yet prepared to accept 
his views of the classification of the higher verte¬ 
brates in their entirety. R. L. 

THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 
Wheat-growing in Canada, the United States, and 
the Argentine: including comparisons •with other 
areas. By W. P. Rutter. Pp. x + 315. (Lon¬ 
don : A. and C. Black, 1911.) Price 3 s. 6 d. net. 
HIS book represents an inaugural disserta¬ 
tion submitted by the degree of Master of 
Commerce of the University of Manchester, and 
constitutes a general examination of the condi- 
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tions under which our present wheat supply is 
grown and marketed. 

It opens with a discussion of the nutrition of 
the wheat plant, the effect of climate, and the 
limits within which wheat can be commercially 
grown, the varieties and their appropriate regions 
and soils. While it is easy to perceive certain 
relationships between environment (including 
therein latitude, soil, and such meteorological 
factors as temperature and rainfall), it proves as 
yet impossible to give these factors any quantita¬ 
tive expression; we can only say generally that 
wheat is most suited by what climatologists call 
“ steppe ” conditions, and that the hard, strong 
wheats are generally spring sown and grown in 
areas with a dry, cold winter and a summer of 
progressive heat and desiccation. Some discus¬ 
sion then follows of the character of western farm¬ 
ing, the systems of land tenure, and the labour 
conditions that prevail, following which come 
tables setting out the yield per acre and the total 
production in the countries under consideration. 

An account of the methods of transporting 
wheat in America will be of particular interest to 
the English reader; here are described the great 
railroad systems, the ports, and waterways, the 
freights, both local and overseas, so that one can 
get an idea of the charges which the foreign grain 
has to bear before it is marketed in competition 
with our home-grown produce. 

Later chapters explain the system of elevators, 
the storage charges, the inspection and grading 
which enable dealings to be made without the 
purchaser seeing samples or even knowing where 
may be the parcel of wheat that he is buying. 
The great grain markets are described, and the 
dealing in futures and the effect of such specula¬ 
tions on the consuming farmer and the public 
are discussed. 

Finally, .Mr. Rutter examines the prospects of 
the future, and considers to what extent the ex¬ 
port is likely to be maintained at its present mag¬ 
nitude. To do this it is necessary to consider how 
far the conditions of farming in America are 
changing, to what degree the soil is becoming 
exhausted and what new land is available, also 
what increase is probable in the consumption in 
America. Upon these questions to a large extent 
depends the future profitableness of British farm¬ 
ing ; the rise of prices that has been slowly gather¬ 
ing headway during the last dozen years repre¬ 
sents to some extent the depreciation of gold, but 
also the manner in which the consuming popula¬ 
tion has been increasing faster than the wheat 
areas available. Englishmen are perhaps not 
much in the habit of paying attention to these 
general surveys, and certainly Mr. Rutter’s dis- 
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